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from acquiring property, the Catholics of California 
lost all rights in the fund at the time of the separa- 
tion of the territory from Mexico. 

The Court sustained the American claim of res 
judicata, and gave the case unanimously to the United 
States, except that Mexico was awarded the right to 
make her payments in Mexican currency, which at 
present is silver. 

The settlement of this first case by the Hague 
Court has greatly strengthened general confidence in 
arbitration, especially among public men in some parts 
of Europe who have heretofore had no great respect 
for it, and have believed that the Hague Court would 
come to nothing. It has also given the Court a 
standing which assures its use hereafter. 

Some skepticism has been expressed, since the deci- 
sion, both in leading journals and by prominent men, 
about the willingness of powers even now to refer 
really important disputes to the tribunal. This skep- 
ticism, we think, has no genuine ground to stand on. 
Several times in the last fifty years have nations re- 
ferred cases of the greatest import and delicacy to 
temporary courts of arbitration. Why should it be 
thought that they will not refer such to a permanent 
tribunal of the high character of that which they 
have set up for themselves at The Hague, and that, 
too, after arbitration has won a prestige which it did 
not have when some of these great disputes of the 
past were arbitrated? Such cases will not of course 
be as readily referred as minor cases, but if any such 
should arise which really threaten war, they will be 
sent to the Court, we think, with almost absalute cer- 
tainty, rather than be permitted to issue in a conflict 
of arms, deadly and ruinous as one would be under 
present conditions. The very existence of the Court 
will likewise make the foreign offices much more in- 
clined to find a diplomatic adjustment of disputes, 
and thus to prevent serious cases from ever arising. 

On the whole, we prefer to believe in the Court 
and its future efficiency in even the most trying 
cases, rather than to join the doubters and skeptics, at 
least until they give us more rational grounds for 
their distrust. 



The Growth of International Conscience. 

Secretary Hay's note to the powers signatory of 
the Berlin treaty, calling their attention to the inhu- 
manity of the treatment of the Jews in Roumania, 
the injustice done to the United States through the 
coming thence of pauper Jewish immigrants, and to 
the neglect by the powers of their own treaty obliga- 
tions in the matter, has much more than an immediate 
interest. It is, in form at least, a new note in inter- 
national affairs. It is a most signal proof of the 
growing force and commanding position of conscience, 
of the sense of right, in the relations of nations to 
one another. 



The evidences of this world-conscience have been 
frequently seen in recent years, as in the case of 
both the South African and the Philippine wars, 
and in the Chinese troubles. But the expressions of 
its demands, though often large and weighty, have 
for the most part been only the utterances of indi- 
viduals or groups of individuals in their private 
capacity. But in this case we have the international 
conscience putting forth its behests through the 
mouth of a great and powerful government, and 
doing this with no thought or even power of sup- 
porting its appeal for justice and humanity by any 
use or show of military force. It is this fact which 
gives the event its peculiar significance, and this fact 
also which will in time make the appeal more effective 
than many imagine — far more effective, in our 
judgment, than if it had been accompanied by threat 
of violence, which so often works much more evil 
than it cures. 

The United States is not one of the powers which 
signed the Berlin treaty, a clause of which provided 
for the setting up of Roumania as an independent 
state under the guarantee of Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Italy, Austria, and Russia. Our country 
could, therefore, speak only on the high ground of 
humanity and international as well as private right. 
The Berlin treaty stipulated that religious creeds 
and confessions should not be a ground for exclusion 
from civil or political rights, public employments, 
functions and honors, or any profession or industry 
in Roumania. In spite of these stipulations, special 
decrees were enacted by the Roumanian government 
which practically disqualified the Jews in nearly 
every direction, leaving open to them only petty 
trades and manual labor in a few cities. Even in 
these they were under great disabilities because of 
the intense race hatred to which they were subject. 

The result of their ill treatment has been to 
reduce them to great poverty and consequent dete- 
rioration. Many of them have sought relief in 
emigration to this country. They have arrived here, 
in not a few cases, in such destitute circumstances 
and incapacity for immediate self-support as to make 
them objects of charity and a public burden. 

Secretary Hay's appeal to Roumania and the six 
signatory powers for justice to these outcast and 
suffering people was in every way justified. It was 
a righteous and brave proceeding, from whatever 
point of view considered. Coming from Mr. Hay, 
who has already spoken for international right more 
than once in most trying circumstances, everybody 
knows that it was not dictated by any spirit of jingo- 
ism, imperialism, meddlesomeness or national con- 
ceitedness. 

The Secretary expostulates with the six powers 
for failing to insist on the fulfillment by the Rou- 
manian government of the engagements solemnly 
entered into when the country was made independent 
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of Turkey under their guarantee. He arraigns Rou- 
mania for faithlessness to her promises and her high- 
handed violation of the common rights of humanity 
in her outrageous treatment of the Jews. He pro- 
tests both to Roumania and the guaranteeing powers 
that they have been guilty, not only of injustice to 
these individuals, but also of international wrong in 
forcing the United States either to accept the burden 
of these poverty-stricken, deteriorated immigrants or 
herself do them a further injustice and wrong by 
sending them back, homeless and outcast, over the 
. sea. 

The protest and appeal made by Mr. Hay ought 
to be supported by the weight of universal public 
opinion in the entire civilized world, not for the 
moment only, but steadily hereafter until the old 
and intolerable wrong is done away. The imme- 
diate effect of the note has been considerable. It 
has been severely criticised by all the anti-Semites 
of Europe. It has been flouted, not without some 
show of reason, by all those sensitive nationalists in 
different countries who profess to see in it only 
another exhibition of American jingoism and aggres- 
siveness or a pretext to cover up our lynchings and 
other race injustices at home. It has been declared 
valueless and chimerical by those who cannot see 
beyond the borders of their own nation and to whom 
international justice is a meaningless term. But it 
has made everybody think. It has met the approval 
of a large body of intelligent people in Europe, par- 
ticularly in Great Britain and Germany, where the 
governments have already taken action in support of 
what Mr. Hay has done. 

It is possibly too much to hope that what Mr. 
Hay had in view will be accomplished this year. 
European politics offers too many obstacles. But 
the effect of the note will not be small. Its splen- 
did, incisive, moral phrases will continue to ring in 
the ears of the world until the ideas back of them 
prevail. It is impossible that our civilization tolerate 
much longer such a state of affairs as that which has 
long existed in Roumania. The public sense of 
justice and demand for right will within a few years 
be patent enough to destroy not only this iniquity, 
but a number of others in other countries where 
other races are brutally trodden under foot and 
deprived of the most elemental rights conferred by 
the Creator. 

Balanced Antagonism or Sympathetic 
Co-operation. 

In a recent editorial on " Balanced Antagonism," 
the editor of the Christian Register amused himself 
and tried to regale his hearers with the following 
characterization of peace and peace men as he thinks 
they are commonly conceived : 

" Now the common idea of peace, and that which 



makes it so tiresome to men who have any red blood left 
in their veins, is .like the old idea of heaven, a place 
where nothing happens and nothing in particular is going 
on, and where it will not be in good form to feel the ex- 
hilaration of struggle and victory. The peaceful man, as 
commonly described, is kindly, gentle, inoffensive. He 
walks softly, keeps his clothes clean, and wears his shoes 
evenly. He controls himself. If he has emotions, he 
keeps them under. Since he has come to years of discre- 
tion, he has never shouted nor let himself go in any eager 
contest with his fellows. Under the restraints of peace, 
as most commonly advocated, persons of active tempera- 
ment begin to suffer from aches and pains and cramps, 
like the footmen described by Thackeray. After a season 
of peace to match a heaven in which congregations ne'er 
break up and Sabbaths never end, the ordinary human 
being begins to sympathize with the fabled boy who 
asked whether, if he were very good when he went to 
heaven he might be allowed to go down Saturday after- 
noons and play with the little devils." 

If the writer of this skit had ever attended a peace 
meeting or two, and associated even for a few days 
with peace men as they " commonly " exist, he would 
have drawn from life a very different picture from 
that which his fancy has manufactured. There may 
be somewhere in existence, beside some undiscovered 
Walden pond, a peace man of this softly-walking, 
even-shoed, never-letting-himself-go, doing-nothing-in- 
particular type ; but the editor of the Advocate of 
Peace, after forty years of association with peace 
men and no little observation of their habits and 
peculiarities, has never yet seen one. 

It is true that peace men of the " common " kind 
do try to keep their clothes clean, their shoes shined 
and up at the heels, and their emotions under proper 
control, as the editor of the Christian Register doubt- 
less does. They do not storm in and out of doors 
like barbarians, nor run about the streets shouting 
like Indians going to battle, cowboys on a corral, or a 
body of swearing Rough Riders rushing an enemy's 
hill. They try to practice the virtues of kindness, 
gentleness and patience, as is probably the habit in 
the Christian Register rooms. 

But they have other virtues also, — those typified 
by " red blood in the veins." They are forever in 
" eager contest " with those who still insist that men, 
in order to be healthy, happy and prosperous, must 
now and then make brutes of themselves, fight like 
fiends, and kill and maim a lot of their fellows. Com- 
plaint is often made of them, particularly by editors 
of religious weeklies, who lie by mum, that they are 
entirely too antagonistic and " let themselves go " too 
freely in this contest. So far as we know them, they 
are also among the foremost in all the contests against 
wrong and injustice of every description, and fighting 
in the front ranks of those who are endeavoring to 
establish a less cruel social and industrial order and 
better government in our cities and in the nation and 
the world. The Christian Register writer has forgot- 



